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THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XI, 


IN WHICH PHIL ENGAGES IN THE PURSUIT OF 
THE INDIANS. 


6 ben shot which I fired was instantly fol- 

lowed by a fierce and savage yell. Until 
this moment, the invaders had been creeping 
like cats up to the house, and Mr. Gracewood 
and Ella had no suspicion of their presence. 
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In coming up the river I had crossed to the 
opposite side by a diagonal course, partly to 
shorten the distance, and partly to avoid a 
strong current, which swept in close to the 
shore above the mouth of Fish Creek. The 
Indians must have been making the passage 
at the same time; but the island was between 
them and me, so that I could not see them. 
They belonged to the same band that had 
attacked us at the castle. The fact that they 
had theiridugouts with them assured me they 
had come down Crooked River, the next stream 
above the Fish, on our side of the Missouri. 
I concluded that they intended to renew the 
attack upon the castle, and had come in their 
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boats so that they could approach on the water 
side of the farm. They knew Mr. Gracewood 
very well, and meant to plunder him first, for 
his share in the occurrences of the last week. 

I could form no idea of the number of 
Indians on the island. I judged that there 
were but few, for I could see only two dugouts 
on the bank of the river. The savage at whom 
I had fired was in the act of stealing in at the 
window. He had but just raised his head, and 
was the only one I could see. His companions 
were near him, however, as I soon learned 
from the yell they uttered. 

Mr. Gracewood's house was large enough to 
contain two rooms below, and two sleeping 
apartments in the attic. The front room, on 
the south side of the building, was nearly 
half filled by a Chickering’s grand piano—a 
magnificent instrument, which was the joy 
and solace of the recluse in his self-imposed 
exile. I had often sat for hours, while he 
played upon it, listening to the wonderful 
melody he produced. He was an enthusiast 
in music, and when he played he seemed to 
be inspired. Almost invariably his pipe was 
in his mouth when seated at the instrument, 
and I suppose his two joys afforded him a 
double rapture. I used to think, if it had 
been my case, I could have dispensed with 
the pipe, for it seemed like adding gall to 
honey. 

The grand piano was a powerful instrument, 
and I had heard its tones before I landed, and 
I listened to them with pleasure until my at- 
tention was attracted by the sight of the dug- 
outs. The front door was open, and Mr. 
Gracewood glanced at me asI appeared at the 
door, but he did not suspend his rapturous 
occupation. Behind him stood Ella, enjoying 
the music; and both were totally unconscious 
of the deadly peril that menaced them. At 
the same instant I discovered the head of the 
Indian. He had evidently surveyed the in- 
terior of the room before, and he did not see 
me. I fired, and he dropped. His compan- 
ions yelled, and Ella uttered a scream of ter- 
ror. She was beside herself with fear, and 
apparently thinking the house was full of 
Indians, she rushed out at the open door as I 
entered. Mr. Gracewood seized his rifle, and 
a revolver which hung on the wall. 

I loaded my piece without delay, and fol- 
lowed the recluse out of the house. I heard 
him fire before I overtook him. The plan of 
the savages failed as soon as they were dis- 
covered, for they were too cowardly to stand 
up before the rifles of the white man. As I 
hastened after Mr. Gracewood, I glanced at 
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the outside of the window through which I 
had fired at the Indian. I supposed I had 
killed him, but his body was not there. A 
terrible scream from Ella, followed by a cry of 
anguish from her father, startled me at this 
moment, and I ran with all speed in the direc- 
tion from which the sounds came. Passing 
beyond the house, I discovered four Indians in 
full retreat. Two of them were dragging the 
shrieking Ella over the ground towards the 
point on the river where the dugout lay. My 
blood ran cold with horror as I realized that 
they had captured the fair girl. 

The poor child, in her terror, had run away 
from the house to escape the savages, who, 
she supposed, were in it, but only to encoun- 
ter them where we could not prevent her 
capture. The agony of her father was fear- 
ful. He groaned in the heaviness of his soul. 
We could not fire upon the Indians without 
danger of hitting Ella, whom her captors 
cunningly used to protect their own bodies 
from our bullets. 

Mr. Gracewood ran, but his limbs seemed 
to be partially paralyzed by the agony of his 
soul. It was but a short distance to the river, 
and before we could overtake the Indians they 
had dragged their prisoner into one of the 
dugouts, and pushed off from the shore. I 
passed the poor father, but reached the bank 
of the river too late to be of any service to 
Ella. There were two Indians in each boat. 
They had gone but a few rods before a bullet 
whistled near my head, and I retreated to the 
shelter of a tree until Mr. Gracewood joined 
me. 

‘Heaven be merciful to me and to her!” 
groaned he, pressing both hands upon his 
throbbing head. ‘‘ What shall we do, Phil 
Farringford? Tell me, for I'am beside my- 
self.” 

‘Let us take your barge and follow them.” 

At that moment the shrill whistle of a 
steamer echoed over the island. The sound 
came from up the river, and I was satisfied 
that it was the boat in which Ella had been a 
passenger, returning for her. 

“‘Tt will be a sad moment to her mother 
when she hears what has become of Ella,” 
groaned Mr. Gracewood. 

‘* Let us get into your boat as quick as pos- 
sible, and meet the steamer as she comes 
down,” said I. 

We ran to the landing-place at the lower 
end of the island, and embarked in the barge. 
Mr. Gracewood rowed with all his might up 
the stream. 

“Do you see the dugouts, Phil Farring- 
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a 
ford?” he asked, after he had pulled to the 
upper end of the island. 

‘‘I can just see them. They are making for 
Crooked River.” - 

*‘ Do you see the steamer?” 

‘‘ She is not in sight yet.” 

The mouth of Crooked River was half a 
mile above Paradise Island. Its head waters 
were in the Indian country, but the most of 
its course was through a more level region 
than that through which the two branches 
of the Fish flowed, though the mouths of 
the two were not more than a couple of 
miles apart. Crooked River was, therefore, 
practicable for boats, while there were fre- 
quent rapids in Fish Creek and its tributa- 
ries. 

‘* There’s the steamer,” said I, after we had 
gone a short distance farther. 

‘¢ And where are the dugouts?” 

‘‘ They havé gone into Crooked River.” 

‘Can the people in the steamer see them?” 
asked the anxious father. 

‘““No,” I replied, sadly. 

Mr. Gracewood continued to pull with all 
his might, and in silence, till we came within 
hail of the steamer. 

“Hold on!” I shouted, making violent ges- 
tures with my arms. 

The captain immediately recognized me, 
and the wheels of the steamer stopped. Mr. 


Gracewood pulled the barge up to the steam- 


er, and we went on board. 

‘‘Where is the young lady we left at your 
wood-yard?* demanded the captain, very 
much excited, as I stepped on deck. 

‘* She was captured by the Indians less than 
an hour ago,” I replied, breathless with emo- 
tion. ‘They have takén her up into Crooked 
River. Do put your boat about and chase 
them.” 

‘Captured by the Indians!” exclaimed the 
captain, aghast at the intelligence. 

** Will you put about, and follow them, cap- 
tain?” interposed Mr. Gracewood. 

** He is Ella’s father,” I added. 

‘*T am,” said he. 

The captain directed the pilot to start the 
steamer, and head her up the river, as we 
dragged the barge on deck. 

‘** But we can’t go up these small streams,” 
he added. < 

““The Indians cannot have gone far, and 
the water is deep for several miles,” replied 
Mr. Gracewood. 

‘I will do the best I can. We have a de- 
tachment of troops which I am to land at 
your yard, Phil,” continued the captain. 
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“‘I’m glad to hear that. The Indians will 
give us no peace until they have been pin- 
ished for the mischief they have done.” 

“Did you say this gentleman was Ella’s 
father?” asked the captain, pointing to Mr. 
Gracewood, who had gone to the bow of the 
boat, and was on the lookout for the Indians. 

I told him all that had transpired since we 
met the evening before, including the capture 
of Ella. ; 

‘““If he is Ella’s father, his wife is on board,” 
said the captain. ‘I suppose I must tell her 
what has happened to her daughter; but I 
don’t like to do it.” 

As he left me to perform this unpleasant 
duty, I saw two ladies, and three gentlemen, 
two of them officers, coming down the steps 
from the boiler deck. I inferred that one of 
these ladies was the mother of Ella. She had 
evidently received an intimation that some- 
thing had occurred to her daughter, for she 
was very much disturbed. 

‘‘ What has happened, Captain Davis? 
Where is Ella?” she demanded, in broken 
tones. 

“Tam sorry to say that the news is not as 
pleasant as I could wish,” replied the captain. 
‘‘ Where is she?” cried Mrs. Gracewood. 

‘* Her father is here, and — ” 

‘“‘Her father!” exclaimed the anxious 
inother. 

Mr. Gracewood, whose attention was at- 
tracted by the sound of her voice, came up 
to the group, and was instantly recognized by 
his wife. 

“*O, Henry!” gasped she. ‘‘ Forgive me!” 

“Nay, I ask to be forgiven,” he replied, 
choking with emotion. 

Without any explanation or terms whatever, 
the reconciliation seemed to be perfect. 

“‘This must be a sad meeting, Emily, for I 
fear that Ella is lost to us.” 

‘“‘Where is she?” demanded Mrs. Grace- 
wood. 

‘In the hands of the Indians!” replied the 
suffering father. 

*O, mercy! 
mother. 


mercy!” groaned the poor 
“They will kill her!” 

‘¢ Let us hope not,” replied Mr. Gracewood, 
struggling to repress his emotions. 

But this intelligence was too heavy for the 
strength of the poor lady, and she was borne 


fainting up the stairs to the saloon. Mr. 
Gracewood assisted in this duty, and I was 
left to give the military officers the informa- 
tion they needed. The steamer had already 
entered Crooked River, and a leadman was 
calling out the depth of water. 
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‘*There they are!” I cried, when the boat 
turned a sharp bend in the river, as I discov- 
ered the two dugouts paddling up the stream. 

**We will make short work of them,’’ re-. 
plied Lieutenant Pope, who was in command 
of the detachment of soldiers sent down for 
our relief. 

The Indians saw the steamer, and imme- 
diately made for the shore, where they landed. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH PHIL TAKES DELIBERATE AIM AT 
ONE OF THE CAPTORS OF ELLA. 


HAT is your name, young man?” said 
Lieutenant Pope to me. 

‘¢ Phil Farringford, sir.” 

‘* Are you acquainted with the country in 
this vicinity?” 

‘* Yes, sir; I have been over it many times.” 

‘*Then you can act as a guide,”’ added the 
officer, who had collected his force on the for- 
ward deck, in readiness to disembark them. 

Presently the steamer reached the point at 
which the Indians had landed. The dugouts 
were hauled up on the shore; but we could 
see nothing of the savages, who had disap- 
peared in the forest, half a mile from the 
stream, where the land began to rise. 

** Can we make a landing here?” asked the 
captain. 

** You can,” I replied. 

‘* Do so, captain,” added Lieutenant Pope. 

**T wouldn’t land here,” I interposed. 

‘Why not?” 

‘This boat can go three miles up the river, 
sure, and perhaps five. The Indians must 
travel up stream in order to escape you. If 
you go up two miles farther, you can head 
them off.” 

‘*Keep her a-going, captain,” added the 
Officer. 

‘* Two or three miles east of us is Big Fish 
Creek. The Indians can’t get across below us 
without swimming.” 

‘* Then we shall have them between these 
two streams.” 

‘* Of course it is possible for them to get 
across the Big Fish, but it won’t be very easy, 
unless they get rid of their prisoner.” 

‘* How far is it across the country to the 
creek?” asked the lieutenant. 

‘* About three miles here. Crooked River 
twists round in a half circle,” 

‘** You may be gone a week, Lieutenant 
Pope,” interposed the captain. ‘‘ I can’t wait 
here a great while.” 





“You need not wait an hour after you have 
landed my force,” replied the officer. ‘ But 
you must take my stores down to the landing 
at the wood-yard. I will send a sergeant and 
ten men to take charge of them.” 

The campaign, it appeared, was to be com- 
menced at this point, and I was to guide the 
soldiers to the Indian village north of our set- 
tlement. Mr. Gracewood soon appeared on 
the forward deck, and the plan was explained 
tohim. His wife was a little better, and he 
was anxious to join in the pursuit of the sav- 
ages. I tried to prevail upon him to go down 
to the landing with the soldiers; but he was 
resolute, and declared that he would follow 
the Indians till he recovered his daughter. 

‘“*One of us should go down with the sol- 
diers, and take care of Mrs. Gracewood; for I 
suppose she no longer thinks of going to Ore- 
gon,” I said. 

‘¢ Why will you not go, Phil Farringford?” 
he replied. 

‘“‘T am to act as the guide for the soldiers 
who pursue the Indians.” 

‘“‘T will guide them,”’ added Mr. Gracewood. 

“ Either of you,” interposed the lieutenant. 

I was anxious to go with the soldiers my- 
self, and to have a hand in capturing the mis- 
creants who had carried off Ella; but her 
father had a stronger claim upon this duty, 
and I yielded. Two miles above the point 
where we had passed the dugouts, the steamer 
made a landing. After I had explained to 
Lieutenant Pope the nature of the country, 
and the localities of the stream’s, he decided 
to take only half his force with him, and to 
send the other half to the landing, with. in- 
structions to march up the Little Fish towards 
the Indian village. *The two detachments 
would come together on the river before 
reaching their final destination. 

The soldiers who were to pursue the Indians 
landed, and the steamer started again. It was 
about noon when we reached the landing at 
the castle. The captain, who had been de- 
tained so long by the events narrated that he 
was impatient to be on his voyage up the 
river again, hurried the soldiers on shore. 
Mrs. Gracewood bade adieu to her brother 
and his wife, who proceeded on their long 
journey. It was hard to leave without know- 
ing the fate of poor Ella, but the circum- 
stances were imperative. I conducted Mrs. 
Gracewood to the shore, and the steamer de- 
parted. 

The poor mother was in a state bordering 
on frenzy. Her anxiety and suspense were 
hardly endurable. I went up to the castle, 
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caught the horses, harnessed them to the 
wagon, and conveyed her and her trunks to 
the house. In the mean time the soldiers had 
marched up to the clearing, and decided to 
pitch their tents near the block house, for 
they were not to start for the upper country 
till the next morning, lest the Indians should 
be alarmed before the other force could reach 
the place of meeting. 

The troops hauled their tents and provision 
to the camp ground with my team; and the 
scene at the clearing was vastly more lively 
than I had ever before seen there. Mrs. 
Gracewood could not stay in the castle, and 
she joined me in the field. I said all that I 
could to comfort and console her. I know 
not how many times she asked me whether I 
thought the savages would kill her daughter. 
I did not believe they would. 

‘*Why should they, Mrs. Gracewood?” I 
reasoned. ‘* They know very well that such a 
murder wowd bring a terrible vengeance upon 
them. Before this time they have seen that 
the soldiers are on their track.” 

‘*Why should they carry her off, then?” 
asked the poor mother, wiping away the tears 
that so frequently blinded her. 

‘** As a prisoner, alive and well, she may be 
of great value to her captors. They may pro- 


cure a large ransom for her, or they may pro- 


tect themselves by having her in their power. 
To kill her would bring nothing but disaster 
to them.” 

‘* But they will at least abuse her.” 

‘* They may compel her to travel too fast for 
her strength, for the soldiers will keep them 
moving at a rapid rate. Wasn't it very singu- 
lar that she was left behind last night?” I 
asked, wishing to change the current of her 
thoughts a little, if possible. 

“Tt seems strange now. I did not think of 
such a thing as that she was not on the steam- 
er. I supposed she was in her state-room 
reading till evening. Her room was lighted, 
as usual; and when I retired, as the light 
seemed to assure me she was there, I thought 
I would not disturb her. The steamer stopped 
at the fort. She did not appear at breakfast, 
and I went to her room. I was frightened 
when I saw that it had not been occupied, and 
Iran to the captain. Inquiry proved that she 
had not been seen since we left this landing. 
I was told that people lived here, and that she 
would not suffer. As soon as the freight was 
unloaded, the steamer returned.” 

While I was talking with her, the shrill 
screaming of a steamboat whistle assured me 
Ihad another customer for wood. Slinging 


-lose sight of the dugout. 
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my rifle over my shoulder, — for in these 
troublous times it was not safe to go unarmed, 
— Irode old Firefly down tothe landing. I sold 
twenty cords of cotton-wood, and put eighty 
dollars into my pocket. I told the captain all 
the news, while the hands were loading the 
fuel; and the steamer went on her winding 
way up the river. In a short time she disap- 
peared beyond the bend. I was about to 
mount my horse, and return to the castle, 
when I discovered a dugout in the distance 
cautiously stealing down the great river, under 
the shadow of the bank. It contained two 
Indians; but I was thrilled with excitement 
when I discovered a young lady seated be- 
tween them. 

It was Ella Gracewood. 

I was in a clump of trees, where I had fas- 
tened Firefly, and the savages could not see 
me. I unslung my rifle, and satisfied myself 
that it was in condition for use. Breathless 
with interest and anxiety, I watched the dug- 
out. I realized that the Indians had doubled 
on the soldiers in pursuit of them by return- 
ing to their boats, and coming down Crooked 
River. They evidently intended to ascend 
the Fish River. Aware that the troops were 
in hot pursuit of them, I could understand 
that their only solicitude was to escape with 
their prisoner, whose presence was a sort of 
guarantee of their own safety. 

I hardly dared to breathe, lest the savages 
should discover me. I crouched behind a 
bush, and watched the progress of the enemy, 
as they rounded the point, and paddled up the 
Fish River. I could not make up my mind 
what todo. If I went up to the camp to in- 
form the soldiers of what I had seen, I should 
I expected every 
moment to see the other two Indians come 
round the point in the second dugout, but 
they did not appear. 

As the savages ascended the stream, I 
crawled out of my hiding-pl.ce. Mr. Grace- 
wood’s barge had been left at the landing by 
the steamer, and I launched it as the dugout 
disappeared beyond a bend in the creek. I 
rowed with the utmost caution up the stream, 
fearful that the quick ear of the Indians might 
detect the sound of the oars. I took the pre- 
caution to muffle the oars, using an old coat I 
found in the boat for the purpose. At the 
bend where I had lost sight of the enemy, I 
held the barge by an overhanging branch, 
until I had satisfied myself that it was safe to 
proceed. The dugout was not in sight, and I 
continued to pull up the stream, pausing at 
every turn to take an observation. 
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As it was not safe for me to go forward 
while the dugout could be seen, I had not 
obtained another view of it when I reached 
the junction of the Big and Little Fish Creeks. 
As the soldiers were between the former and 
Crooked River, I knew the fugitives would 
not take that branch, and I confidently pulled 
up the Little Fish. Two miles above the 
junction the rapids commenced, and boats 
could go no farther in this direction. Unfor- 
tunately the stream was too straight to suit 
my purpose, and seeing the dugout half a 
mile ahead of me, I landed, and determined 
to walk in the path on the bank of the creek. 

The trees enabled me to keep out of sight, 
and I quickened my pace, so as to lessen the 
distance between myself and the enemy. As 
they made but slow progress against the cur- 
rent, I was soon as near them as I dared to 
go. In this manner I crept along the path till 
the dugout arrived atthe rapids. The Indians 
landed, and compelled Ella to do so. I could 
not see her face, but I judged that she had in 
some degree become reconciled to her situa- 
tion. 

The place where the fugitives landed was at 
the mouth of the little brook up which Mr. 
Gracewood and I had followed the horse 
thieves. The rapids were just above the 


mouth of this stream, and the locality was 


my favorite fishing-ground. I supposed the 
savages would follow the path on the bank‘of 
the creek, which led to the Indian village, but 
instead of doing so they struck into the woods 
by the route the horse thieves had taken. I 
walked up to the mouth of the brook; but I 
knew the Indians could go but a short dis- 
tance in the direction they had chosen. It 
was nearly sundown, and I concluded that 
they intended to encamp for the night. I had 
about decided to return to the castle, and pro- 
cure the assistance of the soldiers, when I 
heard one of the Indians approaching. Con- 
cealing myself behind a tree, I waited to ob- 
serve his movements. 

He went to the river, embarked in the dug- 
out, and pushing out into the middle of the 
stream, commenced fishing, not fifty yards 
from me. I could not resist the temptation to 
open the battle, and taking deliberate aim at 
the Indian with my rifle, I fired. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— Europeans, when they enter a Turkish 
mosque, are expected to keep their hats on, as 
uncovering the head, we are told, is, with the 
Turks, a mark of unbecoming familiarity. ./ 
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THE HEDGE S0HOOL. 
BY JULIA P. BALLARD. 


T was acurious school-room — that where 

Dick Maynooth learned his letters; and 
the secrets which the letters told him when 
once he got them into his little head! Day after 
day he trudged along, barefooted and almost 
bareheaded, to this curious school-room, glad 
to find once more his old, wrinkle-faced 
teacher, whose blue eyes still twinkled with 
a smile of friendly welcome for every little 
boy and girl with whom he had to do. 

Every day that school-room was sweet with 
the odor of fresh and fragrant flowers. There 
were no seats in the school-room, not even 
one for the poor old teacher; and such a 
thing as a desk was not to be thought of. 
Lessons were learned standing, and recited 
standing, or kneeling, if the children got too 
tired, and were not afraid of a little mud, 
for there was no better floor.. But who 
brought fresh flowers to such a school-room 
as that? Ah! that will tell the secret; the 
flowers blossomed there themselves! The 
walls of this school-room were glossy green, 
and the ceiling azure blue; but it was the 
blue of the open sky above them, and the 
shining green of the closely-woven haws 
thorn, dotted with berries, and pink with 
rose-like blossoms; for this was a ‘* hedge 
school” where Richard went, and where he 
and his mates were getting such knowledge 
by stealth as their faithful old teacher was 
able to impart. There were many such secret 
schools as this in Ireland in those days, for 
before the ‘‘ Catholic Emancipation” in 1829, 
not only Catholics, but Protestants too, were 
under very strict rules, and suffered, in many 
ways, from their rigid exaction. They well 
knew that their school would be quickly dis- 
missed if its existence were only once sus- 
pected. So these little scholars kept very still 
from day to day, under their protecting haw- 
thorn; and you may be sure their little recesses 
were not broken in upon by the ringing of 
even a very small bell. But they were not 
suspected, nor disturbed, until he and many 
another bright-eyed little Irish girl and boy 
not only knew their Jefters, but also how to 
read in the odd, old-fashioned books, papers, 
or pamphlets, which they stealthily brought 
under their aprons, or in their caps, from day 
to day to the Hedge School; and not until 
poor old Thomas Duigenan had taught them 
many a truth in their country’s history that 
should fire their hearts in the contest of com- 


ing years. 5 
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But this Hedge School was discovered at 
last, and broken up one day in a great hurry 
—the teacher weeping behind his spectacles, 
as well as the disappointed pupils, when they 
were rudely driven away from what seemed 
their last chance in the way of instruction. 
Yet it was not their last chance. ‘* Where 
there’s a will, there’s a way;” and the poor 
Irish, ground down by oppression of every 
sort, often proved the truth of the saying, 
especially in their efforts to sustain schools 
without school-houses, and meetings without 
churches. 

So, as I said, when the Hedge School was 
broken up, it was only that old Thomas might 
meet his pupils in a better school-room, so 
substantial and grand that, for aught I know, it 
remains to this day. It was built in a ditch, 
this time, with the earthen wall of the trench 
for the back of the room, and trees piled up 
for the sides; while a roof of thatch for the 
top, made of hemlock boughs, dried grasses, 
sticks and straw, was pretty nearly water- 
proof, and afforded protection from the storms 
that had sometimes broken up the Hedge 
School before they were ready to give up the 
lessons of the day. 

There were seats in this school-room, made 
of short segments of logs, laid upon little 


square turf pillars, just high enough for the 
children’s feet to touch the earthen floor. 
The fireplace was a large, square stone, in the 
centre of the room, with a corresponding hole 
above, out of which the smoke aspired to find 
its way without entirely blinding little eyes 
that were bent on deciphering manifold les- 


sons through its blue haze. Each boy and 
girl had a desk also—a small, flat board, 
which they brought daily with their books, 
and held upon their laps during school hours. 

Eyery morning, not only Richard, but each 
of his fellow-pupils might be seen hastening 
to school from different directions, from a cir- 
cuit of two or three miles, — for none of them 
had a shorter walk, — carrying his ‘‘ desk,” 
and two small blocks of black, shiny peat, 
their contribution to the fuel for the day. I 
said the letters told the children ‘‘ secrets” 
when they once got them into their little 
heads. Ah, these letters are wonderful keys 
to unlock hidden treasures; and they have 
done a great deal for some Hedge School 
scholars. 

One little Irish boy, who learned his letters 
at a Hedge School before Richard was born, 
afterwards went to one of the best colleges of 
his country, became a thoroughly educated 


man, an eminent lawyer, a member of Par- | 
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liament, and the chief mover in bringing 
about a reform which brought great relief to 
his oppressed people. 1 

But perhaps no scholar in old Thomas’s 
school unlocked a greater treasure than Rich- 
ard, with his little keys. What if old Thomas 
did wear a little ebony cross, and think there 
was special virtue in having it close to his 
heart? Did he not teach his scholars many 
good things, and some from the Bible, that he 
secretly loved? Nothing was more common 
than for him to tell the boys that they must 
‘love their enemies, and do good to those 
who treated them ill.” Richard knew that 
sort of teaching did not come from man alone, 
and his curiosity was excited when his moth- 
er told him ‘** Thomas was quoting from the 
Bible,” to see for himself. But this was more 
than she could do for him. Did you ever 
think, children, that there are many mothers 
who cannot get a Bible for their children, 
even though they may have money enough to 
get them whatever else they need? But old 
Thomas had a Bible, and he could not refuse 
little Richard’s request to lend him the book 
that told us to love our enemies. And many 
an hour did Richard spend unlocking its 
sacred truths. There he found something 
better to help him through the world than an 
ebony cross. He also found out what made 
old Thomas Jzke a cross; but he went farther 
than his poor old teacher, and learned to love 
the Blessed One whose death for us gives the 
cross its only value. He read in Thomas Dui- 
genan’s Bible that ‘‘ Christ died for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but for the sins of the 
whole world.” And he believedit. And when 
he talked privately with his old teacher about 
it, he could not help thinking Thomas believed 
it too, though he did seem to think so much 
of his poor little ebony cross. Richard knew 
that no cross cut from wood, or ivory, or gold, 
could do him any good in trouble, in sickness, 
or in death; but he did know that if Christ 
was his friend, he was safe. 

It was forty years ago that this second 
school which Richard attended was broken 
up. Not now by rude men who had espied 
the ditch-backed school-house, but by the 
news that an act of Parliament had been 
passed by which the necessities that had 
driven them to Hedge Schools and stolen 
lessons were done away. They could now 
have meetings in cnurches, called together by 
the ringing of bells that had been long hidden 
from sight. 

Richard had never seen a church spire, nor 
heard a church bell; but what do you think 
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was one of the first sights he witnessed after 
the joyful news of the ‘‘ Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act” was proclaimed in 1829? It was 
the resurrection of a church bell! There was 
great joy in the little village where Richard 
lived when this new freedom was proclaimed; 
and near the little church where he had often 
gone, and close to its entrance, and from 
under ground over which he had often walked, 
Richard watched them dig out the old forty- 
years buried church bell! Yes, there it had 
lain, compelled to hold its tongue, and lie lit- 
erally buried in silence for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Now it was honored with a place ina 
newly-made belfry, to peal forth the good 
news of freedom to worship God. 

Ireland has always suffered more or less 
from oppression of every sort —the oppres- 
sion of stronger nations, of priesthood, and 
poverty, and famine; and, in spite of attempts 
at redress, and the occasional liberties con- 
ceded to them, and although they now have 
more of liberty and freedom than ever before, 
and are growing as a nation under it, yet 
still it has not become ‘the happiest land the 
sun shines upon.” It has had its share of 
cruelty to others; but if all its bloody history 
were faithfully written, we should have more 
charity than we now do for those who leave 
its emerald valleys and hill-sides, and what 
they will never cease to call 


“The sweet fields of Erin,” 


for a country where the government is free. 
Richard’s father was one of these. Having 
lived through many dark days and trying 
scenes, he was not so elated by the change 
when bells could ring from churches again, 
and school-houses dare to front the open day, 
as to give up his cherished plan of finding a 
home for his children in America. He has 
long since passed away, as well as old Thom- 
as and his ebony cross; but the little boy who 
found the keys to unlock Thomas’s Bible, in 
the Hedge School of Ireland, is to-day a good 
American citizen. 

1 have seen the boy who saw the bell dug 
up from its forty years’ sleep—a man, freed 
from the shackles of a double despotism, and 
have rejoiced when thinking of such possibili- 
ties under other governments, in a country 
justly called the ‘Land of the Free,” and for 
that very reason, the ‘* Home of the Brave.” 


—_——_——____ 


—— ZOROASTER is said to have written a 
work entitled The Similitude, which covered 
twelve hundred and sixty hides of cattle. ./ 
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ESTHER. 


HE story of Esther is one of the most 

beautiful in the Scriptures. It is that of 
an orphan Jewess, a captive with her kindred 
and people in a strange country, so attracting 
the king by her graces of person and manner 
that he made her queen, and crowned her with 
great ceremony and rejoicing; and at last, 
through her influence, she delivered the Jews 
from oppression. Thus raised to power and 
wealth, she, who was yesterday a captive and 
to-day a queen, did not forget her people, but 
was the means of their relief from their Persian 
enemies; and to this time, a yearly festival, 
called the ‘‘ Feast of Purim,” or the ‘“ feast 
of lots,” is celebrated by the Jews throughout 
the world; for Haman, prime minister to the 
King Ahasuerus, had consulted by lot on the 
means and time to effect the destruction of the 
Jews. Atthe grand nuptial feast of the king 
and Esther, Mordecai, a courtier of the new 
queen, discovered a plot for the murder of 
the king by two of his officers, just in time 
to prevent its execution. But, as the Jews 
were despised and abused by those in power, 
Queen Esther did not tell the king of Mor- 
decai'’s great service, but cautiously waited 
until circumstances should open the way. 

Haman, in the mean time, took a great dis- 
like to Mordecai because this proud-hearted 
Jew would not do him reverence; and, nursing 
his wrath, he at last formed a plan to extermi- 
nate the whole Jewish race; and, as he was 
prime minister, he thought he should have 
little difficulty in bringing this about, and at 
last persuaded the king, under various pre- 
texts, to pass the inhuman edict, and the fatal 
day was set. Great consternation prevailed 
among the Jews, and Mordecai besought the 
aid of the queen. But here was a difficulty: 
by the laws of Persia it was death for any one, 
even the queen, to enter the presence of the 
king unbidden. Esther knew this; but she 
trusted in God, and after fasting three days, 
she arrayed herself in her queenly robes, and 
stood before the king; and he extended his 
sceptre to her, and welcomed her. Rightly 
surmising that she had some request to make, 
he offered to give her whatever she should 
ask, even to one half his kingdom. She 
modestly solicited the company of the king 
and Haman to a banquet, and the king ac- 
cepted. 

Haman was delighted by the honor thus 
shown him, as he supposed, and his vanity 
was excited; but then came to him the thought 
that an insignificant Jew at the gate, Mor- 
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decai, would not do him honor; and although 
the time was near when all the Jews were to 
be put to death, he determined to make a 
speedy example of Mordecai, and had a gal- 
lows fifty cubits high erected for his execution. 

But, on that very night, the king could not 
sleep, and asked to have the records of the 
kingdom read to him; and when he heard of 
the great service done by Mordecai, and that 
no reward had been given to him, he inquired 
of Haman, who had just come to get the king’s 
signature to the death warrant of the Jew, 
‘“*What shall be done unto the man whom 
the king delighteth to honor?” Haman sup- 
posed that he himself was the man referred 
to, and in his pride proposed that the one to 
be thus honored should be conducted in a 
triumphal manner through the city. To his 
amazement the king names Mordecai, and 
Haman is obliged to lead in the grand pro- 
cession, and proclaim the praises of Mordecai 
through the streets of the city! 

The banquet hour came, and Haman sat at 
table with Ahasuerus and Esther; and then 
Esther pleaded the cause of her people in such 
a pathetic and powerful manner that the 
king’s sympathy was aroused, and he de- 
manded who had thus plotted against the 
Jews. And Esther said, ‘‘The adversary and 
enemy is this wicked Haman.” And the Bible 
says, ‘‘Then Haman was afraid before the 
king and the queen.” The beautiful picture 
in this number well represents this scene. At 
last Haman was hanged on the very gallows he 
had erected for Mordecai, and Mordecai was 
placed over the house of Haman, and he 
“went out from the presence of the king in 
royal apparel of blue and white, and with a 
great crown of gold, and with a garment of 
fine linen and purple; and the city of Shusan 
rejoiced and was glad. The Jews had light, 
and gladness, and joy, and honor. And in 
every province, and in every city, whither- 
soever the king’s commandment and his de- 
cree came, the Jews had joy and gladness, a 
feast and a good day.” 

This is the story of Esther, but it is better 
told in the Bible. 


oe 


—— A PLEASANT face, with kindly words, 
is like sunlight upon the flowers. But bit- 
ter words and a gloomy face are like heavy 
storms and lowering clouds. 


—— A ScoTrTisH proverb says, “If ye had 
as little money as ye hae manners, ye would 
be the poorest man o’ a’ your kin.” 





THE GOOSE MUTINY. 


BY DAN CLEWLINE. 


E never said, ‘‘Come, now, tell us a 
sailor story,” to Uncle Ben, for he 
would say, ‘It’s wicked to tell stories, boys,” 
or ‘‘I don’t spin sea yarns.’’ No, the way to 
get one of his best stories was by gentle hints 
and reminders. Then he would begin, ‘* That 
puts me in mind of the time we lay in Port 
Chalmers;” or, ‘‘ This reminds me of Some- 
thing that happened on our last trip to Mel- 
bourne.” 

Two of our city cousins were visiting at our 
house, and they brought with them all their 
copies of the Young America series, and Fred 
fairly talked salt. They were bewitched to 
hear one of Uncle Ben's sea yarns; but he had 
grimly resisted all their importunities. I un- 
dertook to thaw him out. I set Fredand Will 
to playing checkers one evening; and then, 
when Uncle Ben had lighted his pipe, I cas- 
ually inquired if any of his sailors had ever 
mutinied. 

He laughed one of his inside, wheezy laughs, 
— he was very corpulent, and somewhat asth- 
matic, — and then said, — 

‘*No, my sailors never mutinied; but when 
I was second mate on the Halcyon, under 
Captain Krewett, we had a goose mutiny.” 

‘* A goose mutiny!” exclaimed Fred, under 
his breath, and upset the checker-board. 

Uncle Ben shook gently, his thoughts evi- 
dently lingering in merry remembrance about 
days long past, when he was a lithe and sturdy 
young sailor. 

““Yes; a goose mutiny. You never could 
guess what that was, if you should try.” 

I touched Fred under the table, to caution 
him not to express too much eagerness, and he 
began to set the checkers on again, though a 
slight flush rose to his cheek. 

Uncle Ben took two or three whiffs, and 
went on:— 

‘*Captain Krewett was the meanest man I 
ever saw — tighter than the bark of a tree. He 
owned the Halcyon, too, which was well in- 
sured; so every dollar he saved in buying a 
barrel of salt horse and a hundred of Liver- 
pool pan-tiles went into his own pocket. And 
I will say, we had the meanest ship stores on 
board of that ship of any craft I ever sailed 
in. He laid in a stock of dry goods in Lon- 
don of the cheapest sort. You could shoot 
peas through the Dungaree trowsers, and the 
jackets would blow into rags in a stiff breeze. 
I knew the old fellow’s failings ; so 1 bought me 
a complete outfit of clothing on my own hook. 
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‘*Wasn’t Captain Krewett madder than a 
hatter? He took it as a personal insult that I 
had dared to buy clothes on shore, when he 
had laid in a stock to furnish the hands ata 
very moderate advance of three hundred per 
cent. on what they cost him. 

‘* The cook actually did find a horse’s hoof 
in the beef barrel one day; and, for severai 
days after, the sailors gave frequent concerts, 
at the top of their lungs, singing only one 
song; and that was, — 


‘Old horse, old horse, how came you here?’ 
‘From Sacarap to Portland pier 

I’ve carted stones for many a year; 

Worn out by blows and sore abuse, 

I’m salted down for sailors’ use. 

They eat my meat, and pick my bones, 
And cast the rest to Davy Jones.’ 


The captain got wind of the affair, and threat- 
ened to put the whole crew in irons if he heard 
any more singing during the voyage. 

‘This was the same crew that mutinied. 
We were on our way to Melbourne with an 
assorted cargo, and on our arrival we dis- 
charged and went round to Cow Bay for a 
load of live stock. You may be sure that 
Captain Krewett drove the very tightest bar- 
gain with an old junk-dealer at Melbourne in 
selling four barrels of slush and a lot of old 
junk. I can hear that old Jew railing and 
swearing at him now. We didn’t stop to take 
in stores at Melbourne, and when we got to 
Cow Bay we were entirely out of meat. Cap- 
tain Krewett came round with us, and then 
went back to Melbourne, leaving me to take 
account of cargo. The country here abound- 
ed in wild geese. The air was fairly black 
with them, and the natives brought out boat- 
loads of them to the ship, which they were 
glad to sell for two pencea pound. When the 
steward told the captain we were out of meat, 
he gave orders to buy geese, and for two 
weeks we had nothing but geese. Goose 
stew, roast goose, fricasseed goose, goose 
pie, goose chowder, goose soup. At first it 
was a great luxury, but in a week we would 
have been glad of the meanest kind of salt 
horse. The sailors couldn’t stand it.” 

Here Uncle Ben gave a little gurgle of mer- 
riment. 

‘* One day they all began to quack, till you 
would have thought by the sound that a whole 
flock of geese had come on board ship. The 
poor fellows seemed to have turned into geese, 
and quacked without knowing it.” 

Here Fred exploded, and rolled over on the 
floor, and Uncle Ben shook a little. 

‘* Everywhere there was a sailor, there was 
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the quacking. First watch and second watch, 
at work or eating, they were still a quacking; 
and I think they quacked in their sleep. 

‘* One day Captain Krewett came on board. 
The quacking evidently puzzled him. 

**¢ What is all that quacking round among 
the men?’ he asked me. 

‘¢* Well,’ said I, as cool as possible, ‘ the fel- 
lows have eaten so much goose lately that I 
suppose they think they have turned into 
geese.’ The old fellow didn't say anything, 
but his face got pretty red, and he walked into 
the cabin. He went back to Melbourne that 
afternoon ; but before night there came aboard 
two carcasses of nice fresh beef, and three 
barrels of the best salt beef I ever eat on the 
Halcyon; and that stopped the quacking.” 

Fred had intermittent spasms for a week 
afterwards, in whieh he burstall the buttons 
off his jacket. 


POETS’ HOMES. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 
SAMUEL ROGERS. 


HE author of the Pleasures of Memory 

is a remarkable instance of what good 
dinners and longevity will accomplish for 
poetical reputation. The former gave him 
the power of gathering around his hospitable 
board the chief literary men of the time; and 
we all know the softening effect which well- 
bestowed entertainments have upon those 
pliable gentlemen, the critics, who, well know- 
ing his foible, were not averse to please the 
wealthy banker by speaking of him as ‘* The 
Poet Rogers.” 

His intimacy with Sheridan, Fox, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Walter Scott, and Coleridge, — 
in a word, with all the chief celebrities of the 
time, — invested him with a prestige to which 
his intrinsic merits did not entitle him. When 
I add to this, that he was born in 1763, and 
that he was the contemporary of Johnson, 
Burke, Joshua Reynolds, Goldsmith, Garrick 
and Hume, and that he lived to be the per- 
sonal friend of Tennyson, Browning, Barry 
Cornwall, Dickens, and Thackeray, it must be 
confessed that he was a link with three great 
epochs of English literature. He might be 
considered as an electric cable, connecting 
three generations. 

Leigh Hunt said, that shaking hands with 
Rogers was, as it were, taking the hand of 
Shakespeare; he proved it in this fashion: 
Rogers had dined with Crabbe, who knew 
Burke, who knew Johnson, who knew Milton’s 
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granddaughter, who, of course. knew her 
mother, who certainly was acquainted with 
her blind father, John Milton. He was secre- 
tary to Oliver Cromwell, who knew Charles 
II., who patronized Davenant, the godson of 
Shakespeare. 

If in this respect only, Samuel Rogers was 
a most interesting man. He told me that he 
perfectly well remembered — for he was then 
in his twenty-second year — knocking at Dr. 
Johnson’s house, in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
to inquire how he was, but a few hours before 
that great man breathed his last, and that 
the face of his colored servant, Francis Bar- 
ber, was so strongly impressed upon his 
memory that he could have picked him out 
from a hundred of his race. 

When he had received the rudiments of 
his education, he was sent to an academy to 
acquire sufficient commercial knowledge to 
qualify him to enter the banking house of his 
uncle, senior partner of Rogers, Toogood, 
Olding & Co., of 29 Clement’s Lane, Lom- 
bard Street, London—a firm which I think 
still carries on the same business, in the same 
house. Mr. Rogers, our poet, remained a 
partner in it till his death, which occurred on 
the 18th of December, 1855. 

When Theodore Hook commenced that 
great Tory organ, the “John Bull,” in 1820, 
he palmed off on Sam Rogers, as he termed 
him, every ghastly joke, spectral conundrum, 
phantom pun, and sepulchral sneer that his 
malicious ingenuity could invent. This was 
in jocular allusion to the poet’s cadaverous 
appearance. We will give one as a speci- 
men. ‘*Our Sam was coming home from 
the opera last week, and, as it rained, he called 
a coach; but when the driver saw his cadaver- 
ous face, as he drove off he said, ‘I’m not 
going to drive such as you; go back to your 
churchyard, and be quiet, and don’t make 
fools of Jarvies.’” 

Sometimes Hook joked him upon the yel- 
lowness of his appearance, and wanted to 
know if he did not keep all his gold under 
his skin? 

Little sympathy was felt for Rogers, even 
by his best friends, for he was a bitter, sneer- 
ing, cynical man, and many of them cherished 
in their memory some stinging sarcasm, made 
at their expense. Lord Byron’s verses upon 
him, commencing, — 


. 

‘* Nose and chin to form a knocker, 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker. 
Who is he? My answer’s franker : 
He is the bard, the beau, the banker.” 


But they are too well known to need recital. 
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At one time Rogers was held in such estima- 
tion that Byron did not disdain to print one 
of his poems in conjunction with Rogers's 
Jacqueline. 

The banker’s chief poems are, The Pleas- 
ures of Memory, Italy, and Columbus. These 
display great care, considerable reading, and 
much elegance of style; but they are totally 
deficient in imagination and vigor. His pop- 
ularity was entirely owing to their splendid 
illustrations, on which he expended nearly 
thirty thousand dollars. 

In person he was about the medium height, 
somewhat squarely built. His bald head, and 
clean-shaven face, totally devoid of expres- 
sion, gave it the appearance of a mammoth 
goose egg. He was an inveterate bachelor, 
and lived and died in elegant affluence, in St. 
James’s Place, London. His house was the 
rendezvous of all the celebrities of the day, 
and was a perfect marvel for its curiosities and 
its articles of vertu, but, like too many col- 
lections, which have taken the lifetime of a 
connoisseur to accumulate, was scattered at 
his death. Here might be seen the very ink- 
stand in which Petrarch dipped his inspired 
quill when he penned his famous sonnets to 
Laura; John Milton’s original agreement with 
Simmonds, the publisher of Paradise Lost, for 
the sum of fifteen pounds, which amount, 
with eight pounds afterwards paid to the 
widow, was all that great poem realized. 
There were also numerous other relics of great 
rarity. 

It is a remarkable fact that no American 
publisher has ever reproduced Rogers’s poems. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


WE. hope Our Boys and Girls have, before 
this, arranged some plans for their 
flower gardens, and planted such seeds as we 
told them, last year, should be sown early in 
pots, such as pansies, Japan pinks, &c.; and 
it is full time your sweet peas are planted in 
the ground. Consult some of the many floral 
catalogues; but if you purchase entirely from 
opinions formed of flowers represented in these 
books, you will often be disappointed in their 
beauty. We advise children to first consult 
the floral catalogues, and make out a list of 
desirable flowers, then show their list to some 
expeyienced friend. 

In our article on “ Spring Pies,” last year, 
we gave minute directions for planting seeds. 
Some prefer to purchase plants of all kinds of 
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seeds from some green-house. We always 
found greater pleasure in planting our own 
seed. We now advise each family to mutually 
agree on some especial plan for the arrange- 
ment of the flower garden. Much difference 
prevails in the modes of planting flower 
beds. Some like to mingle different varieties 
together; others prefer the ribbon or carpet 
style of planting, now so general in Europe. 
If you prefer to plant promiscuously, you must 
study carefully the nature and habits of each 
plant. The tallest should be placed in the 
centre, the others grading down to the front, 
on all sides interspersing the colors so as to 
form the most agreeable contrast in shades. 
We prefer the ribbon style, or planting in 
masses. If you have only a small space for a 
garden, draw a plan at once, and make an 
exact calculation on paper. It is amazing 
what a variety of flowers can be raised in a 
small space by a careful study of the habits of 
all plants, and by making the most of every 
inch of space. If you arrange your garden in 


small beds, edge each with low bordering 
plants; then fill each tiny bed with one kind 
of plant, or the same colored plants. 


—_——>_— 


ANOIENT PASTIMES. — No. I. 
BY Cc. R. B. 


THLETIC sports were held in high esti- 

mation by the Greeks and Romans, and 
great attention was shown by them to those 
who excelled in the various pastimes that 
formed an important feature of all their fes- 
tivals. There were two distinct classes of 
those who indulged in these games — the a h- 
let, those who contended in the public games 
for prizes which were given to those who con- 
quered in contests of agility and strength, and 
the agonistz, or those who indulged in gym- 
nastic exercises for the sake of improving 
their health and strength. The latter some- 
times, perhaps, might take part in the public 
games; but the athlete devoted their whole 
time to training for their contests, much like 
the pugulists and oarsmen of the present day. 
This distinction did not exist in the early 
period of Greek history, but all joined in 
striving for the prizes and honors awarded 
the victors; but as the number of persons in- 
creased who made extraordinary efforts to 
prepare themselves for the contests, the ama- 
teurs, as they may be termed, soon found that 
unless they subjected themselves to a severe 
course of training, they would not have any 
chance of gaining any of the prizes. Thus 
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arose the class to whom the term athlete was 
applied, and who in time became the only 
persons who contended in the public games. 
With the Romans these contests were numer- 
ous, and some are mentioned that lasted three 
days, and which took place in a large build- 
ing erected for the purpose in one of the pub- 
lic squares. . 

Nero is said to have been passionately fond 
of these contests, and under his reign the 
number of athlete increased greatly. At 
Rome they formed a society, elected one of 
their number president, and met to deliberate 
on all matters which had reference to the de- 
velopment of their bodily strength. Among 
the Greeks they were rewarded with the high- 
est honors. The victor at any great contest, 
which drew the best men of the different 
states to compete for the prizes, was received 
in triumph on entering his native city. A 
breach was made in the wall of the city, 
through which he passed, to intimate, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, that the state that possessed 
such a citizen had no occasion for walls. He 
usually passed through the walls in a chariot 
drawn by four white horses, and went along 
the principal street to the temple, where 
hymns of victory were sung. Imagine such 
proceedings in these days of champions of 
every conceivable nature. The victors in the 
principal games not only obtained great glory, 
but also substantial rewards. They were re- 
lieved from the payment of taxes, and when 
they attended games or exhibitions as spec- 
tators, they occupied the choice seats. Fre- 
quently their statues were erected in the most 
populous part of the city by the state, and 
money prizes, of greater or less value, were 
awarded them from the royal treasury. 

The training of the athlete was attended 
with great care and attention. A building, 
distinct from the gymnasium at which the 
amateurs and boys attended, was set apart 
for the exclusive use of the athlete. Their 
exercises were superintended by the person in 
charge, while their diet and person was at- 
tended to by the Alipte, who regulated the 
one, and gave strict attention to the other. 

According to history, the athlete did not 
originally eat meat. Fresh cheese, wheat, and 
dried figs were their principal diet; but after a 
time, a famous trainer used meat with such 
success as to cause it to be generally adopted. 
Pork and beef were used, with a particular 
kind of bread; and mention is made whereby 
one of the athletz, by eating goat’s fiesh, be- 
came so strong that he was enabled to over- 
come all his competitors. 
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THRE ORATOR. 








<== is its *RELIGION. 


DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITAIS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 





emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important’ 


rhetorical pauses. 


THE STATE AND RELIGION. 


BY RUFUS W. CLARK. 


HE idea that a '+sTaTE has 

nothing to do with 'RELIGION, 
is ‘UTTERLY, and in the nature of 
things, “FALLACIOUS. While we re- 
ject the organic union of *tcHURCH 
and *sTaATE, which inyolves the con- 
tribution of the state funds for the 
support of any one denomination 
or class of churches, still the state 
must of necessity have 7*tSOME RE- 
LIGIOUS 7CHARACTER. The framers 
of state constitutions, presidents, 
governors, senators, or representa- 
tives, must believe in a +Gop or 
be ‘arneists. The state must be 
founded upon **RELIGIOUS IDEAS of 
‘some sort. It must hold some re- 
lations to the tGop oF THE UNI- 
VERSE or to ‘FALSE GODS. 
@ Our fathers built this nation upon 
the 7BrsLte. 7 THIS SACRED VOLUME 
they placed in the **Famity, the 
CHURCH, and the scHooLt. They 
knew, what every intelligent man 
knows, that the 7*cHrEF FACT about 
any nation and its **RULING POWER 
This permeates 
all other interests, shapes all other 
institutions ; makes the ‘+POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL, and *DOMESTIC condition of 
the people. 7PaGanisM makes India 
and China just what they are in the 
habits, character, principles, and 
hopes of the people. 7ROMANISM 
makes Italy, Spain, and Mexico just 
what they are. The **1GNORANCE, 
the *sUPERSTITION, the *TEMPORAL 
DESOLATION, the ‘*SPIRITUAL FET- 
TERS, the CRIMES, the WRETCHED- 
NESS in these countries are thé out- 
growth of 7Romanism. Our fathers 
desired to create on this soil a nation 
of which "*Gop would be the sout 
and “cENTRE; the radiating point 
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of influences that would shape our **GOVERN- 
MENT, CHARACTER, SCHOOLS, FAMILIES,-LIT- 
ERATURE, and mould the whole social and 
domestic condition of the people. They had 
the sagacity to see that their success in this 
work depended upon having the children and 
youth in the land educated, as Gop would 
have them educated, in the principles and 
duties unfolded in His Hoty Worp. If 
they were to have a **CHRISTIAN NATION, it 
must be by the force of "CHRISTIAN IDEAS 
instilled into the hearts of the younG. 

The words of Washington in his Farewell 
Address ought to be remembered by **EVERY 
TRUE “AMERICAN. He said, ‘‘ Of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, **RELIGION and “MORALITY are 
indispensable supports. 7IN VAIN would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert these **GREAT PIL- 
LARS OF HUMAN HAPPINESS, the *PUREST 
props of the duties of men and of citizens. 
The **MERE POLITICIAN, equally with the 
“PIOUS MAN, ought to respect and cherish 
them. A *voLUME could not trace all their 
connections with private and public felicity. 
. . « Whatever may be conceded to the in- 
fluence of refined education upon minds of a 
peculiar structure, 7*REASON and EXPERIENCE 
both *ForBID us to expect that national mo- 
rality can prevail in EXCLUSION OF RELIGIOUS 
PRINCIPLE.” 





— Amonc barbarous nations a king’s 
bodily strength and skill are among his most 
important qualifications. Olaf Tryggeson, an 
old king of Norway, is said to have been 
stronger and nimbler than any man in his 
dominions. One of his wonderful feats was 
to walk round the outside of a boat upon the 
oars while the men were rowing. 


—— Art the end of the seventeenth century, 
when taking snuff was in the height of the 
fashion, a report prevailed in Paris that the 
Jesuits used poisoned snuff, which they gave 
to their opponents with the fashionable po- 
liteness of the day, ‘offering a pinch;” and 
this report, for a time, rendered the custom 
of taking snuff much less general. 


— Accornp1nc to Aristoxenus, bread and 
honey was the chief food of the Pythago- 
reans. We have the same authority for say- 
ing that those who make their breakfasts of 
bread and honey are free from disease all 
their lives. Jf 
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ANSWERS. 

254. Upon the platform ’twixt eleven and 
twelve I'll visit you—(I) (50=L) (5 =L) 
(6=VI.=vi) sit u. 255. Victoria, escholt- 
zia, ricinus (California), or castor oil plant, 
balsam, elm, *nemophila, alyssum (sweet) — 
VERBENA. 256. (5 = V.in 100=C) n’s — 
Vincennes. 257. Washington. 258. (Firs) T 
(bees) (ewer) (ewer) (eye) T T (hen) go (a 
head) — First be sure you're right, then go 
ahead. 259. Cura, uxor, rota, aras. 260. 
Pride goeth before a ffl. 261. (Tree) (bison) 
(D) — Trebizond. 262. Mattapony. 











Cross-WorpD ENIGMA. 


264. My first is in blow, but not in snow: 

My second is in yes, but not in no; 

My third is in lend, but not in borrow; 

My fourth is in happy, but not in sorrow; 

My fifth is in sand, but not in clay; 

My sixth is in sled, but not in sleigh; 

My seventh is in ship, but not in boat; 

My eighth is in sheep, but not in goat; 

My ninth is in eel, but not in fish; 

My tenth is in plate, but not in dish; 

My eleventh is in bad, but not in kind; 

My twelfth is in reap, but not in bind; 

My thirteenth is in wind, but not in squall; 

My whole is a firm well known to all. 
Suoo Fy. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


CHARADE. 


265. My first is the name of a man that 
went 

To blow up the English Parliament; 

My second’s an article, and, ’tis plain, 

You'll find it in the little word lane; 

My third you could not cipher without, 

Nor a book be perfect; I hope you'll not 
doubt. 

My whole is a river, and easily found 

In a state that Ohio doth partly bound. 

JERSEY BLUE. 


266. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Sans-PIEDs. 


267. Curtail a utensil, and leave a frame. 
268. Curtail an animal, and leave the shaft 
ofacolumn. 269. Curtail a singer, and leave 
a foundation. 270. Curtail a row, and leave 
aknot. 271. Curtail a coin, and leave a can- 
opy. 272. Curtail an animal, and leave a dis- 
turbance. 273. Curtail a game, and leave a 
rebuker. 


LETTER GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


IM 
TIM 


= NC 


SPEcs. 


PuZZLeE. 


275. My first is at the end of your tongue; 
reversed, it is a hole; my second is a favorite; 
and my whole is a part of a dress. 

Jacos CANTOR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
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VER WOLOER 


276. 
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Square Worp. 


277. My first is an amphibious animal; my 
second is a large cord; my third is to dis- 
close; my fourth is Latin for nation. 

Triep & TRUE. 





OUR BOYS 








N old couplet says, — 


** And May has come, an ever welcome comer ; 
We know that it is some, but June is summer!” 


Still we like May, with its flowers, and its 
green grass, and its bright days of glad sun- 
shine. The sun gets up pretty early these 
mornings, and makes a long day of it; but it 
gives time to Our Boys and Girls to write us 
such a host of letters! They fall about us 


** Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallambrosa.” 


Now, where is this quotation to be found, and 
what does it mean? 

Ichabod’s enigmas are too easy. — Let Pero 
inquire for us at our publishers’ bookstore; 
we are always glad to see our friends. — 
O. E. B.’s rebus is very complimentary, and 
he has our thanks; but we are too modest to 
put it in the Magazine. — We hope Admiral 
Chow Chow will not “outgrow” our Maga- 
zine; we never expect to! — Charlie’s letter 
was enjoyed. — Pencil sends a Latin witticism, 
which Our Boys may translate: EZguus est in 
stabulo, sed non est.— The specimens sent by 
Punch the Printer are excellent. — Pork and 
Beans — what a name for a young firm! but 
their rebus is quite good. 

Willie J. Mars, of West Philadelphia, Pa., 
is making a Printer’s Guide, and wants names 
and addresses. — Peter sends a correct enig- 
ma, but too easy of solution. — Reader is 
ingenious, and perhaps will be used. — The 
Magazine will be issued just as many times 
in 1870 as there are Saturdays; our curious 
inquirer will please take notice that this is 
certainly an extra year! — Riverside will find 
himself in print. — We are unable to answer 
Phil Farringford’s question. — Royal Ralph’s 
rebus will certainly ‘‘ catch it.” — The Month- 
ly Portfolio is very creditable to the school- 
boys by whom it is issued. — Friend A. B. 
Hunter’s kind letter has our hearty approval. 
— The problem sent by Moses and his friend, 
ora very similar one, has been published in 
the newspapers. 
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Hedwig is as good as usual, and so is Haut- 
boy; and we must say ditto to Ski. — The 
anagram by Timotheus is on file. — Many 
letters reach us complaining that they do not 
receive the amateur printers’ papers, for which 
they have sent subscriptions. This is not 
right; send the papers, boys, or return the 
money. — Osceola’s letter is welcome. —G. F. 
Rank’s answers are good. We have received 
several excellent reports of the ‘‘ Amateur 
Convention” held at Newark, but have not 
room to print them. — Shoo Fly’s rebus is 
good, but too easy. — Shortacre ditto. — Cap- 
tain Joe is prolific; take our advice, and con- 
centrate on one or two, and the result will be 
apparent. 

Quaker, and all others sending head work, 
may direct to Editor of Oliver Optic’s Mag- 
azine, care of Lee & Shepard, 149 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. — Jack Spratt is A. — 
Dexter is always welcome. — Pen Holder’s 
last was not quite as good as usual. — ** The 
Speck ” is re-sfeck-table, although it is a wee 
bit of a paper; we hope it meets its editor’s 
ex-sfeck-tations. — Answers to Prize Puzzles 
begin to come in; hurry them up before it 
is too late. — Evan Eric’s head work is all 
right, and plainly written too; we cannot 
say this of ali the letters that come to us. — 
Paul Pry is once more on the head work 
track. 

Oak is a new name for Sammy Ram Ram, 
and we are glad to take one of his rebuses. — 
Martin Rattler needs a little more practice; 
that’s all. — Dido draws very well, and we 
almost accepted the rebus, but will wait for 
her next, which we feel will be up to the 
mark. — C. Sharp has an idea that we should 
naturally expect Doré to be a musical man. 
—As for Sammy Shoemaker, we shall be glad 
to hear from him at any time. — Carlotta’s 
comparisons are not quite regular enough; 
the merit of this kind of head work is in its 
regularity and sound; but try again. — Peter 
Pickle is not quite up to the mark. 

WisH CorRESPONDENTS. —I. F. Twist, 54 
Buffalo Street, Rochester, N. Y. — Montague 
Marjoribanks, Winchendon, Mass. — Fred 
Tyler, 505 West Street, Wilmington, Del. — 
Charles O. Brewster, Jr., Box 211, Brookfield, 
Mass. (stamps). — Shoo Fly, Box 917, Haver- 
hill, Mass. — Eddie Eagle, Room 44, Pike’s 
Opera House, Cincinnati, O. — Johnny Mitch- 
ell, Cincinnati, O., wants a correspondent in 
Columbus, O. — Knight, Box 137, Princeton, 
N. Y. (chess). — Pioneer, Box 29, Belfast, 
Me. (stamps). — Student, N. H. C. Seminary, 
Tilton, N. H. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








ACOLIMATION. 


V HEN a party applies for insurance on 

his life, it is the duty of the medical 
examiner of the company to which he applies 
to satisfy himself that the applicant is accli- 
mated, or so seasoned to the climate in which 
he now lives, and less liable to its diseases. 
Man, almost alone among the inhabitants of 
the earth, is capable of living under every 
clime, from the shores of the icy sea, where 
the frozen soil never softens under his feet, to 
the burning sands of the equatorial plains, 
where even reptiles perish from heat and 
drought. Still, he is not at once fitted for 
every climate, but becomes adapted by de- 
grees to a greater amount of heat or cold. 
Many of the domestic animals, as the dog 
and the horse, are capable of acclimation 
over a large part of the earth, but to a much 
less extent than man. 

Some of the sheep brought to America by 
the Spaniards came toa hotter climate than 
they were accustomed to in Spain; and these 
sheep undergo, it is said, a curious. change 
in the course of acclimation. In the valley 
which separates the eastérn chain of the Cor- 
dilleras from the middle chain, the wool grows 
on the young lambs nearly as in temperate 
climates; and, if shorn, it grows again; but 
if it is neglected, it forms itself into a large, 
tufted mass, which breaks off in shaggy por- 
tions. When it comes off, there is found be- 
neath, not fresh wool, nor a naked and dis- 
eased skin, but a short, fine hair, shining and 
smooth, like that of the goat in his best 
state; and this remains permanent, for the 
wool never reappears. 

The acclimation of plants sometimes re- 
quires several seasons. English wheat, when 
first sown in the tropical climate of Sierra 
Leone, produced but very few grains to the 
ear. But when this new tropical wheat was 
sown, it yielded a more productive harvest. 


el 


— Let us endeavor to say with Shake- 
speare’s Shepherd, ‘Sir, I am a true la- 
borer; I earn what I wear; I owe no man 
hate; envy no man’s happiness; glad of other 
men's good; content with my farm.” 





UR excellent Willie Wisp appears in a 
new character — that of a physician; 
but he has first literally carried out the in- 
junction of the Scripture motto, “‘ Physician, 
heal thyself.” We have called upon him sev- 
eral times within a couple of years, and we 
supposed each time would be the last, for his 
health was utterly broken down. To our con- 
tinued astonishment he still lives. After tak- 
ing the advice of the most eminent physicians 
in Boston and vicinity, with little or no ben- 
efit, he studied his own case; and being a 
liberally educated gentleman, and withal a 
first class practical pharmaceutist, he is satis- 
fied that he has at least found the means of 
prolonging life in cases of consumption, and 
even of curing it when takerrin season. Like 
a Christian and a philanthropist, as he is, he 
does not wish to confine the benefit of his 
discovery to his own case. Of course, we 
cannot indorse his treatment, for we do not 
know what it is; but his high character is a 
sufficient guaranty that he will be earnest, 
honest, and sincere in his efforts to serve his 
afflicted fellow-beings ; and, judging from his 
remarkable success in his own case, we doubt 
not he is competent to perform all he is 
willing to promise. Address, or call upon, 
C. B. Josselyn,. Malden, Mass. 


— CULTIVATE in youth a love of flowers; 
it is a love that is never destroyed by sick- 
ness or worldly care; it will grow with your 
growth, and strengthen with your strength. 
It is a sad house where a flower is unwelcome. 
Flowers, like trees and brooks, seem to have 


sweet and musical voices. We often talk with 
our flowers; they never upbraid us. Some- 
times, when very thirsty, they look so droop- 
ing and sad, we hasten to refresh them; then 
how joyously they raise their heads and send 
forth sweet perfume! Often they whisper, in 
low, soothing tones, of joys that are past. 


WE have heard it said that the man- 
ners of our young people are less courteous 
than those of other nations, because we are a 
Sree people. We entreat all boys and girls 
who truly love their country to strive to cul- 
tivate politeness at home and abroad. No 
one has a right to be free who fails to recog- 
nize the duties that freedom imposes upon 
him, and politeness is the first of social vir- 
tues. Besides, it is a Christian virtue. We 
never saw a true Christian who was not polite. 


—— PrIDE costs us more than hunger, 
thirst, and cold. 
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